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The Wayfarer 


Indeed that was a grin you saw on my face 
over an embattled feminine complaint against 
those marked absent from foxholes by many a 
sermon! You may remember she has written 
to a national literary magazine: 


“There are. atheists in foxholes, and proud 
of it—proud that they can take what is dished 
out to them without the false support of wish- 
ful thinking. This isn’t the religionists’ war, 
let alone the Christians’ war, but our war. We 
Free Thinkers are in it too, just the same as 
you are, with the same high standards of eth- 
ics and patriotism we have always had. Our 
boys are dying just the same as your boys, and 
perhaps with rather more courage, since they 
don’t kid themselves that death isn’t the end 
of them.” 


(_ It’s interesting speculation, whether it takes 
more of what it takes to face annihilation, or 
to face “that undiscover’d country from whose 
bourne no traveler returns.’ I thought what 
Doug Steere said about racing death, in On 
Beginning from Within was about the wisest 
angle yet on this picture of young tragedy. 


( But another war quote really disturbs us 
as I find that it appeared within this past year 
in the New York Daily News, gracing an edi- 
torial praising poison gas, ““War and Progress.’ 
Do many people feel this way? Here it is: 
“Certainly war kills off the weaker, less alert 
men who go to war, so that by and large the 
strongest and smartest come home to start the 
crop of soldiers for the next war.” 


( That one goes without comment, as I hope 
it didn’t among the NYDN’s vast total of 
notoriously receptive readers. And I guess this 
country’s fighting for the NYDN just as for 
Free Thinkers spelled with initial capital let- 
ters! 


( Allow me a third reference, and I'll be 
through. This one is something said by Sey- 
mour Deming which certainly highlights the 
concept of “‘Christian vocation” they talked so 
much about—so wisely—at the Wooster Plan- 
ning Conference. Listen: ““The old idea of ro- 
mance: the country boy goes to the city, mar- 
ries his employer’s daughter, enslaves some 
hundreds of his fellow humans, gets rich, and 
leaves a public library to his home town. The 
new idea of romance: to undo some of the 
mischief done by the old 1dea of romance.” 


(| Changing gears completely: I'm glad they 
took the word “Provisional”’ from in front of 
the United States Council of the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, electing their new 
officers with no if-maybe-perhaps tentativeness. 
As the one group that represents us all in this 
country, the new Council in its work merits 
our Godspeed and prayerful cooperation. 


( I do know Thomas a Kempis was a monk 
and all that, but he has a lot to say to me, for 
one. Here’s his footnote even for the latest 
OWI war-bond release of atrocity stories, which 
have stirred millions of us civilians in various 
wavs: 
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( “True peace of heart is found by resisting 
our passions, not by obeying them. There is 
then no peace in the heart of a carnal man, 
nor in him that is given up to outward things, 
but in the fervent and spiritual man.”’ 

THE WAYFARER 


THE TEACHER’S PRAYER 


Oh, God, who am | to lead the way 
To these Thy children, day by day 
So prone myself to go astray 


| teach them knowledge 

But | know how faint they flicker 

And how low the knowledge of my 
candles glow 


| teach them power to will and do 

But only now to learn anew 

My own great weaknesses through and 
through 


| teach them love for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures, but | find 
My own love comes lagging far behind 


Oh, God if their guide | am to be 

Let these Thy children see 

This teacher leaning hard on Thee, 
Amen 


—Leslie Pinckney Hill 


Who Wrote It 


Arthur T. Mosher’s keynote address at the 
Wooster Planning Conference, even greatly 
abridged this way, renews the dynamic chal- 
lenge given by this young lay Presbyterian 
missionary from India now home on furlough 
and teaching at Hartford Seminary. 


Daniel Day Williams, assistant professor of 
theology at Chicago Theological Seminary, 
helps us to express our deep-deep thoughts 
with simple realism and concreteness. 


David S. Burgess, pillar of the Student 
Movement these several years, has had a vivid 
ministry among crop migrants since graduat- 
ing from Union Seminary in 1942. 


Shamil Aliev we present with especial hon- 
or, as he is Rector of the Sergei Kirov Azer- 
baidjan State University in Baku, Southeast 
Russia. His manuscript came to America in 
the personal custody of Captain Orest Shevt- 
sov, president of the Student Section of the 
Anti-Fascist Committee of Soviet Youth, who 
is here for a short visit. 


Herbert M. Fink, ‘““Mike’’ to Student Move- 
ment people, is now a first-year man at Yale 
Divinity School, a Methodist, late of New York 
University. 


The poem, The Teacher, atop this page, by 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, was Dr. Karl Downs’ 
memorable prayer at Wooster. 


Our Cover: The Church (photo by Philip 
Gendreau) is our business; consumer co-ops, 
social action economically speaking, are 100 
years old in 1944 (cut from Eastern Coopera- 
tive League); Congress (Acme photo) focus of 
national change. 
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THE SEMAPHORE 


WHAT CAUSES 
tC AUSES” ? 

As of this date, American Christian 
students are more or less stirred up 
about a most generous assortment of 
“auses. We've spoken out about them 
right along. 

We are against the poll tax, against 
race discrimination in the armed forces 
and anywhere else, against government 
encroachment on higher education, 
against segregation of nisei in reloca- 
tion centers, against labor conscription 
and drafting of women, against the 
liquor business, agaist imperialism 
wherever found, against militarization 
of high schools, against aid to Franco, 
against injustice to CO's, against com- 
ics that inspire hate, against starving 
the children of Europe and withdraw- 
ing the missionaries from South Amer- 
ica. 

What we are for is too big to list in 
such a way, but among other “causes” 
we are for Bible study, grade labeling 
of canned goods, world fellowship 


among Christian students (not just 
United Nations fellowship), good 
campus Christian programs, racial 


equality and the FEPC, independence 
of higher education, cooperatives, the 
World Student Service Fund, -labor’s 
right to organize, proper religious ori- 
entation of freshmen, silence, good 
books, interfaith tolerance, right boy- 
girl relations, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, and student Christian 
conferences. 

Just what is the connection between 
these myriad “causes” and the Chris- 
tian faith? What is the step-by-step 
relation of theology to politics, of other- 
worldly concerns to this-worldly ones? 
It is a worthwhile exercise to trace each 
of these “causes” down to the bedrock 
doctrine of the Gospel upon which it is 


based—or should be! Try it. 


REASON FOR THE FAITH 
THAT IS IN US 


A survey among younger British stu- 
dents turns up some pointed facts about 
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this generation’s acceptance of Christi- 
anity. Questions had to do with the 
credibility of the Gospel record, and the 
challenge of science to faith—both items 
about which American student faith is 
pretty hazy. 

Results in England make it plain that 
no longer is it the keen, unconventional 
mind which questions Bible miracles 
and puts natural law up against reve- 
lation: this view is usually espoused by 
the duller students! A school leader 
concludes (in The Christian News- 
Letter): “I believe that the so-called 
‘scientific’ critical reaction to Christian 
dogma has now become set as the 
normal, conventional attitude. I am 
quite sure that it can no longer be 
taken as the sign of a ‘critical mind.’” 

This says something we have been 
thinking ourselves. Once on American 
campuses it was the daring, breath- 
taking skeptic who pointed his pioneer 
finger toward the high white star of 
truth. Doubt used to be glamorous, 
faith pedestrian. But today in college 
and armed service, the shoe seems to 
be firmly on the other foot: it’s the 
Christian believer who is unconvention- 
al, the pagan who’s one with the crowd. 
When we're most pagan, we’re most 
conventional. 

But another claim based on the sur- 
vey is that students today say they don’t 
need Christianity to shore up moral 
values as it used to: these they find 
pragmatically in social process. Reli- 
gious faith isn’t just contrary to natural 
law; it’s unnecessary in view of soci- 
ology. A British reaction is this: “Chris- 
tians are going to find Karl Marx a 
more serious opponent than T. H. 
Huxley; and I believe that a merely 
obscurantist attitude towards the former 
will do the Church as much harm as 
betore when applied to the latter.” 

Moral: We must be mighty sure to- 
day that revelation of God in Christ is 
unique and utterly true. We must be 
just as sure, that communism is dead 
wrong in denying all we most deeply 
believe about God and our fellow men. 


WHERE WE START FROM 


When some hundreds of Christian 
leaders met to discuss the sort of post- 
war world the Church hopes and prays 
for, a cynic commented: “Just what do 
you Christians think you're going to 
have to say about the new world? 
You'll never be noticed!” 


We are determined to be noticed, by 
the powers that be. Roman Catholics 
suggest that the Pope should sit at the 
peace table. Protestants have erected 
“pillars of peace” with real care and 
insight, widely discussing the sort of 
political organization we shall need. 
Student Christian “causes”—such as 
those listed on this page—are most often 
legislative ones. We are awed into 
thinking that those who actually carve 
out the destinies of peoples are the leg- 
islators and secular statesmen. 


To an extent, that is true. But for 
such a time, no summons is more pro- 
foundly needed than the decade-old 
cry, “Let the Church be the Church!” 
For as we have “put our trust in prin- 
ces,’ we have subtly discarded the spir- 
itual resources of motive and emotion 
and action which have been the power 
of the Christian movement always. War 
force seems so effective, war law so 
conclusive! Yet it is specific Christian 
resources, far more than secular strate- 
gies, which have molded nations, 
broken barriers, and redeemed hopeless 
situations wherever they have been re- 
leased. 


CHRISTIAN, BEGIN HERE! 


This issue of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 
seeks to point even very briefly to those 
resources and the processes which re- 
lease them. We don’t want to retreat 
into pietism of any sort. We realize the 
tragedy as well as the joy of trying to 
live in Christ today. But it is our solid 
conviction that the more distinctively 
we are followers of one Master, the 
more surely do we enlarge every good 


cause during our day in history. 
—J.O.N. 
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Christian, Begin Here! 


Alert, creative discipleship seizes every 
human need as its Christian frontier 


by ARTHUR T. MOSHER 


N OLD HYMN calls attention to 
A those who are “bound in the 

darksome prison-house of sin.” 
Today we are concerned about those 
who are bound in Nazi prisons, those 
who slump to the ground in the Bengal 
famine, about Jews hounded from their 
homes, about families of laborers at the 
mercy of unmanageable trade cycles. 
Our concern is for rulers warped by 
power, middle classes complacent with 
routine, preoccupied technicians whose 
tools have become their gods and whose 
techniques have become their prayers. 
In the words of Edwin Poteat, we are 
less concerned today about the Sin of 
man, and more concerned about the 
specific sins of particular men and 
women, of social and economic classes, 
of nations. Consequently, we think of 
these problems as our frontiers. The 
frontiers of Christendom are func- 
tional as well as geographic today. 


Our understanding of Christendom 
has changed, too. It used to be a geo- 
graphical term. On a map of the world, 
we used to color Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and part of Australia red, and call 
this part Christendom. We colored the 
rest of the continents black, and labeled 
them heathen lands. But today there 
are Christians in every country. There 
are 7,500,000 Christians in India; 2,- 
000,000 Christians in China. Viewed in 
one light, these Christian groups are 
little islands in vast seas of 400,000,000 
and 450,000,000 people. Viewed as 
Jesus described them, they are growing 
specks of yeast in gigantic loaves. To 


| call these countries heathen lands is as 


much a mistake as it is to call Euro- 
pean civilization Christendom. Cer- 
tainly, our country is not Christian: 
not so long as the children of white 
Americans ride to school in free school 
buses while the children of Negro 
Americans living along the same roads 


walk. 
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America is not Christian, but there 
are forces in her trying to make her 
Christian. Our home communities are 
not Christian, but there are influences 
in them trying to make them Christian. 
Christendom is not a region but a 
worldwide fellowship, and a mission 
field today is any frontier, geographical 
or functional, at which the Christian 
spirit confronts non-Christian life. 


Further, it is the Christian layman 
who is the cutting-edge of Christen- 
dom. To be a vital part of the Christian 
movement today is not necessarily to 
be an employed agent of the Church. 
As a matter of fact, most of the major 
movements of large groups of people 
into the Christian community have 
been inspired and led by one or two 
laymen who, comprehending what 
Christ reveals, have become spearheads 
of the Christian movement. 


That is the way our functional fron- 
tiers will be broken, too. By engineers, 
who, out of the common stuff of earth, 
and out of the disinterested processes of 
finance, and the delicate issues of per- 
sonnel organization, can build the ma- 
terials of earth into forms nearer to the 
needs of men, through firms which be- 
come cooperative efforts of the sons of 
God. By educators, who, out of the 
common stuff of teaching materials, 
curricula, student participation projects, 
will create a fellowship in which teach- 
ers facilitate the development of each 
child born to the human family, help- 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 
by Creighton Lacy 


is on the way! 

Putting into book form the great ideas 
engendered at the Wooster Student Plan- 
ning Conference. 

ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Bp Fifty cents a copy or $1.25 with one set 
of the three conference study books. 


ing each to find his way into the com. 
munity of those who understand some. 
thing of God’s will for man, skilled jp 
handling the tools of discipleship, and 
in knowing tools for what they are. By 
mothers, who, out of the very common 
stuff of food, of furniture, of dirty 
shoes, of children’s quarrels, of limited 
means, of importunate neighbors, of 
husbands’ clutter, create homes of g¢. 
renity and confidence wherein their 
families may develop in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and 
man. Those are the people who are 
the cutting-edge of the Christian move. 
ment—in America, in India, in Europe, 
in Japan. 


The primary areas in which Chris. 
tian discipleship must be achieved 
are the home and the neighborhood, 
What we need is world-mindedness on 
the street corner and by the fire and 
near the purse-strings. 


It is easier and it is more comfortable 
to talk of the problems of the world, as 
though they were independent concrete 
realities unrooted in our common life, 
than it is to recognize that most of them 
are summations of the problems of 
neighborhoods and of families, and that 
the rest are those in which the sins of 
our own nations are plenty deep. 


In an earlier day, a type of asceticism 
sought to ignore the physical of our 
physico-spiritual life. Let us not plan 
in vain because we embrace a new 
asceticism, abstracting world-minded- 
ness from the relationships closest to us. 
He travels fastest who travels alone, but 
he very often goes in an odd direction, 
and very few people follow him. He 
travels more slowly who goes with his 
children about him, and who makes 
himself a vital part of the neighbor- 
hood in which he lives, but he is part 
of the every-day web of life, part of the 
fabric within which world-mindedness 
must be achieved. 
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Against this background there is 
always need, albeit an often mis- 
ynderstood one, for that phase of the 
task of Christians known as the mis- 
sionary enterprise. This is not a pro- 
cess of exporting a North American 
religion. Christianity is not American. 
Jesus did not live in the United States 
or in Canada. The Christian Church on 
our continent 1s the product of what we 
call foreign missions. Our very presence 
here is the result of foreign missions, 
of a church having become indigenous 
far from the land of its origin. We do 
not go as missionaries of an American 
religion, nor do we go from countries 
which are Christian to countries which 
are not Christian. 


What, then, is the missionary enter- 
prise? It is the provision which the 
World Christian Fellowship makes for 
fellowship and sharing of interpreta- 
tions between Christians of different 
cultural backgrounds, and for pooling 
and re-allocating the resources of Chris- 
tendom so that the Christian spirit can 
have the maximum possible impact at 
the points of its greatest responsibilities 
and opportunities around the earth. 


Perhaps the reason Jesus taught us 
to pray “Thy kingdom come on earth,” 
was that he realized that the social as- 
pects of the kingdom could never come 
on any one section of the earth alone. 
The kingdom of God can come on 
earth, but it cannot come on any self- 
appointed national experimental plot. 
We are bound together by too many 
contracts, too many influences, today 
to be able to become Christians as a 
continent, while the rest of the world 
honors other gods. When we were in 
high school and we studied the laws 
of the conservation of energy, we were 
taught always to add the phrase, “with- 
in a closed system” for the law only 
holds in a system into which no new 
energy is coming, and out of which 
none is being lost. There is no closed 
system in the world today smaller than 
the whole earth. 


A final thing which I think I have 
learned and which we need to keep in 
mind in our planning is the fact that 
Christian discipleship demands a very 
difficult blend of appreciation and 
analysis. 


This seeming contradiction, or rather 
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this difhcult combination, is at the heart 
of Christian discipleship. One must be 
continually shuttling back and forth be- 
tween the appreciative attitude and the 
necessity for dispassionate analysis. The 
fruits of loving an unemployed man 
are comparatively limited unless one is 
willing to plunge into the cold, diff- 
cult, perplexing problem of how to 
liquidate mass em- 
ployment in a tech- 
nical civilization. 
Few people would 
have learned to read 
through the efforts 
of Frank Laubach if 
he had not been able 
to place at the disposal of his love 
for men an incisive analysis of the prob- 
lem which he sought to solve. 


Lloyd Douglas came very close to 
stating this necessity in the dedication 
of one of his novels to his father: “To 
my father,” he wrote, “who taught me 
that it is possible to combine the dis- 
cerning mind with a reverent spirit.” 


Entirely too many of us with other 
than theological training are tragically 
ignorant of the depth of insight and 
the tremendous amount of painstaking 
study which has characterized the his- 
tory of the Christian community down 
through the centuries. Our central faith 
is worthy of at least as profound study 
as we devote to mastering. techniques 
whereby that faith may be applied to 
the problems of life. 


One is haunted in the night by the 
inadequacy with which he represents 
the spirit which impels him. One is 
constantly in danger of losing his own 
soul through self-righteousness. Re- 
peatedly, he is brought up against the 
edge of despair by the difficulties in 
finding acceptable methods by which 
to build the world of which we dream 
out of the world in which we live: de- 
spair, were it not for the fact that once 
in a blue moon one sees a dramatic ept- 
sode which reveals how closely below 
the surface God is working through the 
faulty minds, the clumsy hands, the 
faltering agents of the Christian move- 
ment. 


But God is working in history, make 
no mistake about it. It is the high 
privilege of those who have met the 
Christ to be about their Father’s busi- 
ness: to take the raw stuff of earth—the 
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mineral resources, the secretion of 
glands, the aspirations of the heart, the 
opportunities of politics, the contacts of 
cultures—and out of all of these to do 
what Jesus did among the hills of Pal- 
estine: to build life, abundant life. That 
is the Christian Mission. 


* * * 


If I were asked, in view of these five 
principles, what steps a young man or 
woman ought to take to make himself 
or herself an effective part of the Chris- 
tian Movement, I would reply that the 
major step is to make some such com- 
mitment as this: 


I shall choose and use my voca- 
tion, whatever and wherever it 
may be, primarily as.an instrument 


of the World Christian Mission. 


Realizing that there are many 
tasks which the Christian Move- 
ment can perform only through co- 
operation, I hereby ledge 
to devote at least one-tenth of my 
income to such cooperative enter- 
prises, and to urge the local con- 
gregation of which I may be a 
member to devote one-half of its 
budget to tasks of the World Chris- 
tian Movement outside of our own 
neighborhood. 

If at any time the Church re- 
quests me to assume part- or full- 
time responsibility for some part of 
its program, at home or abroad, | 
promise to give that request care- 
ful and prayerful consideration, 
and to accept it if at all possible.” 


B® This address, with one other, is 
being printed by Association Press as 
No. 5 in the PIONEERING CHURCH series; 
20c copy. | 
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“When Men Shall Revile You...”’ 


| If this world job is easy, it’s not Christian; 
b 1 ogres in the pilgrim’ 
ibere are very real ogres in the pilgrim s path 


by DAVID S. BURGESS 


VERY THOUGHTFUL Christian wants 
E to have an active part in post-war 
reconstruction. But are we ready, now, 
to pay for it in labor, sweat, and dis- 
couragement? 

Some of us suffer under the delusion 
that we can build a better world simply 
by reconstructing better schools and 
churches, flying better planes, and edu- 
cating our children by better means. 
Meantime, we plan nonchalantly to re- 
sume our walk along the road to “suc- 
cess” after the inconvenient interrup- 
tion of current war years. Some of us 
think we can stand for racial equality 
and still be feted by the top-flight fra- 
ternities and sororities. We believe we 
can plead for economic justice, and still 
live on the best street in town and per- 
chance marry the boss’ son (or daugh- 
ter). We think that we can demand 
clearance of slums, still keeping the 
friendship of the Rotarians and real 
estate interests. In brief, we suffer the 
delusion that building a better world at 
home is simply like going out into a 
held to construct a house, while all of 
our friends and the influential people 
of our community stand around and 
cheer us! 

Life is not going to be like that for 
those who are determined to make a 
more Christian world. There are too 
many powerful forces dedicated to a 
future world wholly different from the 
one we covet, determined that the com- 
mon man shall not have his just due. 
Admitting that the powers of darkness 
sometimes reside in our hearts in the 
form of prejudice, pride, and _ selfish- 
ness, let’s not underrate the forces dia- 
metrically opposed to our Christian 
program of racial equality, economic 
justice, and general social advancement. 
Under the cloak of states’ rights, many 
a Congressman is right now supporting 
the poll tax deliberately to rob both 
Negro and poor white of their right to 
cast a ballot. Huge industrial monopo- 
lies garner vast war profits, and at the 
same time by a subsidized public press 
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attempt to convince America that labor 
unions are evil and that working peo- 
ple must be conscripted. The same pow- 
erful interests seek to make us forget 
about the Depression by overselling 
“free enterprise” to college students, 
ministers, and legislators, not from mo- 
tives of conviction so much as those’ of 
greed. 

The hand of the economic royalist 
already reaches abroad—into Italy, Af- 
rica, the Near East, and South Amer- 
ica by means of international cartels. 
At the very time when many Amer- 
icans claim to be fighting doctrines of 
Aryan racial superiority, they forbid 
Negro and nisei the full rights of Amer- 
ican citizenship. Anglo-American racial 
arrogance and imperialism are un- 
abashed and flourishing in India, Bur- 
ma, and the South Pacific. The list of 
persistent, menacing attitudes and pow- 
ers goes on and on, even within the 
United Nations, to say nothing of the 
Axis. 

A Christian who sees that sort of 
world realistically will feel the awe- 
some truth of St. Paul’s words: “For 
we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against pow- 
ers, against the rulers of darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places.” (Ephesians 6:12.) For 
us these mean, definitely, the world 
revival of nationalism and “spheres of 
influence,” resurgent racialism and eco- 
nomic greed, revenge of the victor and 
bitterness of the vanquished, entrenched 
injustice everywhere, evil within our- 
selves as well as outside. 

To establtsh. any of our ideals in days 
ahead, we shall have to wrestle with 
these very specific powers of darkness. 
In the tussle we shall almost inevitably 
get bruised, misunderstood, laughed at 
and discouraged, sometimes appearing 
utterly beaten. Yet that is the price we 
shall have to pay. Without for a mo- 
ment courting “martyrdom” or being 
‘fanatics’ we must prepare to be ostra- 
cized, sometimes even by our own fam- 


ilies. We may well feel the pinch of inge. 
curity, lose our health, burn our treas. 
ured bridges behind us and even suffe; 
violence. But that is what fundamental 
Christian reconstruction will cost. 

A generation ago our fathers set oy 
dynamically for “evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” They did 
not fully succeed, but they paid the 
price. Are we young Christians pre. 
pared to pay that price in our day? 


Loyalty 


I am a citizen— 
Let no slander 
Slur my status. 


In the other war, 

I stood with countless others 
Side by side 

To fight the foe. 

My arm was just as strong 
My blood fell 

As bright as theirs 

In the defense of a new world 
More precious far 

Than any tie of land or race. 


If in this holocaust 

It be decreed 

My loyalty be tested 

By submission, 

What is the difference 
If the end be the same? 


My reason may be tested— 
Not my heart. 


O, what is loyalty 

If it be something 

That can bend 

With every wind? 
Steadfast I stand, 
Staunchly I -plant 

The Stars and Stripes 
Before my barracks door, 
Crying defiance 

To all wavering hearts. 


I am a citizen— 
I can take 
The bad with good. 


—Sapa MurRAYAMA 
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Belzeve zn Christ 


by DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS 


HEN I TRY to say who the Christ 
W:. I find myself telling in my 
own words the story of his entry into 
the world, even as the Christians have 
always told and retold it. Here, to me, 
‘; the way and the meaning of his 
coming. 

We are born into a world. which 
poses questions for us we cannot an- 
swer by ourselves. There is light in the 
world, but also darkness. It wraps about 
ys the warmth of life; but it snatches 
ys into the coldness of death. It plunges 
ys into the fury of struggle, even as we 
experience the pegce of love. From the 
beginning of consciousness men have 
tried to understand this life, to see 


God, and to tell the truth about both. 


He that cometh 


Some tried long ago to say what 1s 
in God’s mind by telling of One who 
would come from Him; a messenger, 
sent to judge the good and the evil, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, to 
bind up the broken-hearted. Someone 
whose vision we have in Chapter 53 of 
Isaiah groped for the truth that this 
One who would come must 
bear in suffering the burden 
of human guilt. 

One did come; some con- 
fessed that they found in him 
the expected Christ. In_ the 
words of Jesus there rang the 
sternness of God’s judgment. 
He laid bare the hypocritical 
souls of men. In him there 
was the pity of love for the 
good and the bad in human- 
ity; for all who in any way 
hungered for righteousness 
whether they possessed it or 
not. In what he did there 
shone an 
men's needs. He possessed a 


understanding of 


healing and cleansing power 
over body and spirit. In him 
life was affirmed, its goodness 
celebrated; yet he pointed men 
toward something deeper than 
life, to an eternal order in 
which all things have their 
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meaning and their destiny. Thus Jesus 
made men at home in two worlds, and 
they found themselves able to renounce 
even this life itself for the sake of the 
Eternal Kingdom. 

Those who had a stake in the privi- 
leges of this world, who had tried to 
domesticate God in human institutions, 
could not tolerate this man Jesus. They 
sought to destroy him. They brought 
about his death. Yet on the very cross 
of death he trusted God, and he for- 
gave men. 

The folk who had been close by him 
during his life discovered in a strange 
experience that, though he had gone 
from among them, he remained an 
abiding presence. They did not have 
to surrender their confession that he 
was the Christ because he had been 
crucified. Rather they saw in the Cross 
new truth about the Christ. They saw 
that in him suffering and death are 
transmitted into victory. 


Mystery of Incarnation 


No story in all history is more won- 
derful to me than this, that the Christ 


A Picture from “Life” on Guadalcanal 
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“I am persuaded that He is able” 


was made flesh in a man; and yet this 
man in his own person shed new light 
upon the Christ, so that we see God 
more truly because of what this one 
said and did. To believe in Christ for 
me is to believe that God has entered 
the fabric of human history through 
Jesus and has woven his own pattern 
there through this living person. 

To speak of Christ as the one who 
“shows us the way of life” is to me to 
say far too little. He is an elemental 
thrust into life of its inner secret and 
power. He is the communication of God 
to his people. He is the experience of 
God in the affairs of men. He is God 
humbling himself, taking upon him- 
self the form of a servant. Thus he il- 
lumines the meaning of life and releases 
within it the power of truth and love. 

To say “I believe in Christ” is not to 
say that there is something finished and 
complete in my believing. This is one 
of the miracles of, faith, that Christ 
leaves me free with respect to himself. 
He challenges, he persuades, even com- 
mands, yet he will not have me as dis- 
ciple on lesser terms than those of my 
tree decision to follow him. 
Therefore, I have constantly 
to pray for the renewal, the 
cleansing, and the enlargement 
of my faith. Christ releases me 
to seek for truth about the 
world, the soul, and God. His 
only requirement is that I 
seek with integrity and love. 

Thus leaving me free to in- 
quire, to believe, to make my 
own mistakes, he calls me back 
to him. I bring my problems, 
my resentments, my doubts 
into the light which streams 
from him. In the love and 
humility that he makes real is 
all the salvation I have found. 

In the Christ, I believe that 
something higher than the hu- 
man spirit is speaking. He is 
God’s own spirit, seeking us 
out, making himself known, 
world unto 


reconciling the 
himself. 
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Soviet Students: World’s Busiest 


The distinguished rector of a Russian university sketches 
campus zeal for war-time science and anti-fascist culture 


by SHAMIL ALIEV 


‘KU, the capital of Azerbaidjan Re- 
B public in southeast Russia, is one 
of the largest oil-producing regions of 
the world. But it is not only for its 
wealth of oil that Baku is known. In 
the twenty-five years since the October 
Revolution, this backward eastern town, 
with its slow, lazy life, has turned into 
a large industrial and cultural center. 
Its population is made up of Azerbaid- 
janians, Russians, Armenians, and 
Georgians. 


Student Life at Sergei Kirov 

Sergei Kirov Azerbaidjan State Uni- 
versity here is the largest seat of learn- 
ing in all of Azerbaidjan Republic. It 
has nine departments: Physics, Mathe- 
matics, Biology, History, Philology, 
Economics, Law, Foreign Languages, 
and Geography. 

Undergraduates takes a deep interest 
in independent research, both in the 
arts and in the sciences. This year, prior 
to the examination session, a student 
conference was held among members 
of the departments dealing with the 
humanities. Among the papers read 
were the following: “The Liberty- 
Loving Peoples of the World in the 
Struggle against Fascism’; “How the 
Anti-Fascist Struggle Is Reflected in 
Foreign and Soviet Literature.” 

Sessions of the conference were con- 


\ducted in Russian, Azerbaidjan, Ar- 


menian, English, French, and German. 
Of greatest interest among cultural 
papers were those by Leonid Zaltsman 
—“TIlya Ehrenburg, a Fighter against 
Fascism,’ and Mirza-Aga Kerimov— 
“Patriotism in the Creative Work of 
the Poet Samed Vurgun.” 

Papers were read also in the Azer- 
baidjan and Armenian languages on 
the works of Upton Sinclair and Lion 
Feuchtwanger. At the conference ses- 
sion of the foreign language depart- 
ment, Kasum Beglar Ogly Hanlarov, a 
third-year student of English and an 
ex-service man, spoke on the subject, 
“Students and Teachers of the Azer- 
baidjan State University in the Patri- 
otic War.” 

There is particularly keen student in- 


One 
Side 

of 
Many- 
Sided 
Russian 
Student 
Life 


terest in the study of foreign languages. 
In that department, for example, there 
are seventy-eight students of English. 


Education Is War! 


During the fall of 1942, when the 
German army was advancing in the 
Caucasus, almost all the students of 
the University took part in the build- 
ing of defense constructions or worked 
at munition plants and in the fields. 
Last summer undergraduates spent 
their vacations gaining practical ex- 
perience in factories or in agricultural 
work, 

The young scientists of the Univer- 
sity have devoted all their efforts in the 
field of research to war needs. Every 
one of the sixty-six University disserta- 
tions for the various degrees in science, 
written during the course of the war, 
have a direct or indirect bearing on the 
conflict. 

Some of our professors, too, are 
young and brilliant. Here, for instance, 
is Yusif Mamedaliev. He is only twen- 
ty-seven but has a doctor’s degree in 
chemistry and the title of professor. His 
career is characteristic of that which 
many Soviet students follow. At the 
age of eight he entered high school. 
After graduating there with honor, he 
came to Sergei Kirov University in the 
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department of Chemistry. His excellent 
work entitled him to a state scholar. 
ship, and later on to_ post-graduate 
study there. While still a graduate stu- 
dent Mamedaliev wrote a number of 
valuable papers. His latest research, 
“The Obtaining of Toluol from Local 
Clay,” enabled the Soviet chemical in. 
dustry to solve one of its serious prob- 
lems. For this work he was awarded 
his doctorate in Chemistry. 


A similar strategic paper is one re 
cently submitted by Ali-Abas-Mamed- 
Zade, a young assistant in the depart 
ment of Astronomy. It cannot be pub- 
lished or even named yet; all we may 
say is that the Germans will hardly 
enjoy his invention! 

Not all this creative research is done 
by men students. Among the graduate 
class is the Azerbaidjan girl, Maya 
Gadjieva, who is doing excellent work 
in the field of theoretical mechanics. 

In a short article, it is impossible to 
describe how the students master the 
various military sciences without in 
the least neglecting their ordinary stud- 
ies. Theirs is a busy life indeed. They 
work on their day of rest, exchange 
letters with the men at the front, serve 
in hospitals, contribute their scholar- 
ships towards the building of tanks and 
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YOUNG WOMEN 
MAY ENTER 
AND STUDY 


here in preparation for reli- 
gious vocations: church as- 
sistants, educational directors, 
Y.W.C.A. secretaries, mius- 
sionaries and church social 
workers. All courses, semi- 
nary and university privi- 
leges open to women on the 
same terms as men. 


For further information address: 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 


planes, and in a thousand ways help 
the war effort even while carrying the 
full university course. 


The State Pays for Institute 
Exams and Theses 


Baku, home of the University, is also 
the seat of the Azerbaidjan branch of 
the Academy of Sciences, and of an 
Industrial, Medical and Teachers’ In- 
stitute—our technical school. 

In the six departments of this Indus- 
trial Institute—Geological research, Oil 
drilling, Oil-mechanics, Auto-mechan- 
ics, Engineering and Economy, and 
Technology, engineers are trained for 
every branch of the oil industry, which 
is the big business of Baku. There is 
an evening session devoted entirely to 
oil-well drilling. 

The Institute also has a correspond- 
ence department which offers the same 
curriculum as regular classes for those 
who, for one reason or another (dis- 
tance or employment), are unable to 
attend personally. The Institute pro- 
vides them with carefully worked out 
plans of all the lectures and programs. 
Twice a year, for twenty days, these 
eager correspondence students appear 
at the Institute for their examinations. 
Their wages are fully paid by the gov- 
ernment for this entire period of tests. 
Upon graduation these students are re- 
leased from their work for a period of 
four to six months to enable them to 
write their thesis. During this interval, 
too, the State takes full care of the 
students, giving them a generous schol- 
arship. 

Like the University students, these 
earnest technicians are contributing 
earnestly to the life of this vigorous 
Soviet Republic. 
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Campus News and Views 


EWS OF THE MONTH of February 
N was the War Department’s an- 
nouncement of virtual liquidation of 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram, one year after it began, with the 
program at its highest strength—145,- 
000 men in more than 300 colleges. 

110,000 Army students are to be 
withdrawn by April 1, leaving only 
310,000 on the college campuses, main- 
ly those in advanced medicine, den- 
tistry, or engineering courses. In addi- 
tion, 5,000 17-year-old boys are to con- 
tinue their pre-induction work. 

The answer thus far given to the $64 
question: are senior colleges to become 
a casualty of war? is broad expansion 
of short-term specialized college train- 
ing for boys under draft age in prep- 
aration for induction. College officials 
estimate that 100,000 17-year-olds might 


be eligible. 


& What kind of college will satisfy 
students and teachers coming back 
from the war? Constance Warren, head 
of Sarah Lawrence College, rejects the 
Robert M. Hutchins-St. John’s College 
ideal of learning from the world’s best 
books and argues persuasively (New 
York Times Magazine, February 13, 
1944) for individualized education with 
the teaching shaped to the student in- 
stead of the other way about. She is 
against the passivity of the lecture sys- 
tem, against mass production teaching, 
and for the personal initiative of “ex- 
perimental” or “progressive” education. 


& A reception center for returned vet- 
erans has been organized at Boston 
University to advise and aid service 
men who return to the classroom. 

P Helen Kiel, in the Ohio University 
Post, writes of student attitudes on 
campus: Youth has a great determi- 
nation, which is this: the United States 
must plan now her national policy for 
the post-war era, must be prepared for 
the day when the United Nations oc- 
cupy Berlin and Tokyo, must have 
some idea of the price she is willing 
to pay for a system of international law 
and order, must be ready to contribute 
to an international police force backed 
by laws that can be enforced.” 


& The University Daily Kansan comes 
out with a stirring article on “Who 
Fights for Freedom,” by a former mem- 
ber of its editorial staff now in the 
navy—Ensign James E. Gunn. Deeply 
concerned with the bitterness of race 
conflicts, he answers the assertion “I’m 
not fighting for Negroes and Jews,” 
with this: “You’re not fighting for the 
Negro of the cottonfeld and the chains. 
... You're not fighting for the Jews 
who gave us the Bible and Christ. No; 
you re not fighting for life, for liberty, 
for the pursuit of happiness. In the 
midst of this shattered world, stained 
by the blood of a hundred innocent 
peoples, shell-shocked by lust and mur- 
der, who will fight for the love of his 
fellow man, for a better world and a 
better life, for democracy and justice 
for the little people—who fights for 
freedom?” 


®& From a Northwestern graduate now 
in the Air Corps, comes this letter 
(which appeared in the Daily North- 
western) addressed to a former pro- 
fessor: “From news reports over the 
radio, and from newspapers and maga- 
zines that we get out here, it would 
seem that the situation at home is not 
what it should be. . . . Dear professor, 
it is up to you and your colleagues to 
drum into the minds of your students 
that they are the ones that hold the 
future of the United States and the 
world in their hands. It is their vote 
that will elect the men to office who 
must eventually decide the part Amer- 
ica will play in the post-war world. 
Drive into their minds the mistakes 
made after the last war... . We'll win 
the war for you; but you must win the 


peace for us.” 
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Exams—What Delight! 

“When I listen to the lectures in the 
Polytechnical Institute, I think that I 
am dreaming as I recall the three years 
I spent in camps in France and Switzer- 
land.” 

Hounded and outcaste in his own 
land, the German lad who wrote this 
in a letter to Tracy Strong, Jr., Amer- 
ican Secretary of European Student 
Relief, fled four years ago with the 
thousands of Jewish people who 
sought refuge in France. 

France fell. That meant concentra- 
tion camp. Then Germany began to 
feel the manpower shortage. In August, 
1942, the Vichy regime unloaded the 
refugee camps into box cars for depor- 
tation back to Germany. Many escaped: 
Churches, Catholic and Protestant, pro- 
vided an underground railroad to the 
border . . . and Switzerland. 

The Swiss government established 
work camps where these penniless thou- 
sands might earn board and keep. Stu- 
dents among them turned to the only 
friend they knew, European Student 
Relief. 

A recent cablegram brought word 
that 450 of them have been released 
for university study, thanks to help pro- 
vided by American students through 
the World Student Service Fund. Hun- 
dreds more, still left in camps, now 
have something to hope for. The letter 
quoted above from a student who has 
now been restored to freedom in Zurich, 
Switzerland, continues: “What a de- 
light it is to plunge again into my 
studies, my books, my examinattons; 
only I find that I am a little rusty. But 
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my real life, the life of the spirit and 
of the mind, has not been too deeply 
affected by the sufferings I have been 
through; actually, those experiences 
have deepened and enriched my whole 
life. It is with real gratitude that I 
think of all those who have helped me 
during the last three years.” 

Now Switzerland gets the backwash 
of the allied invasion of Italy with the 
influx of 30,000 more refugees—Italian, 
Greek, Yugoslav and British. European 
Student Relief has located the students 
among them, organized university 
camps for them, as they did for Polish 
internees in 1940, and has secured ad- 
mission to Swiss universities for 500 ot 
the best Italian students among 1500 
contacted. 


Men in Finland 

The universities of Finland are open, 
but the only men who are studying, 
with the exception of medical students, 
are disabled or on leave. Women mem- 
bers of the SCM keep in contact with 
their fellow students at the front by fre- 
quent circular and personal letters. As a 
result, men on leave make a _ bee-line 
for student conferences. 

It is a sharp reminder of the effect 
of war upon the university world to 
learn that one-third of the men students 
of Finland are reckoned as killed. The 
countrys situation is in every way 
tragic, but the faith of the Finnish 
people remains indomitable. It is pro- 
foundly moving to receive a message 
from a former SCM leader containing 
these words: “We recognize that the 
tellowship of the Holy Spirit still pre- 
vails. Una sancta manebit.” 


Murder in Denmark 
The Danish flag was displayed at half 


mast on private and public buildings 
throughout Denmark as Kaj Munk, 
slain clergyman-author, was buried in 
the parish church at Vedersoe, Jutland. 

Danish patriotic circles are convinced 
that the slaying was the work of mem- 
bers of the Schalburg corps, recruited 
in Jutland among the German minor- 


ity and Danish Nazis to fight the Rus- 


Are 


sians at the beginning of the Easterp 
campaign. 

The funeral service, attended by 
about 3,000 persons, was conducted by 
the Rev. Moe-Nygaard, intimate friend 
of the murdered Churchman, who took 
as his text “J am come to send fire on 
the earth; and what will I, if it be 
already kindled?” 

Danish newspapers were forbidden 
by German censors to publish obituaries 
of the dead clergyman. 


Two Books 


There are two places where “biblical 
theology” is being forged today—the 
one is the college library, and the other 
is where men face disaster. Any local 
unit of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation which has no Bible study js 
simply betraying its absent members 
and the future. Thus, Robert Mackie. 
who recommends for the working 
bookshelf of “every SCM secretary, of 
student pastor, who can use the Eng. 
two books, both of 
which may be ordered through Asso- 


lish language,” 


ciation Press. 

A. M. Hunter, in The Unity of the 
New Testament, shows with great skill 
how all the books of the New Testa- 
ment are primarily concerned with one 
Gospel. 

Alan Richardson in Preface to Bible 
Study, shows how the whole Bible 
hangs together and communicates some- 
thing of his own biblical enthusiasm. 


Japanese-American Heroes 

Described by their commander as 
“the best soldiers I have ever seen,” the 
men of the “Puka Puka” battalion from 
the Hawaiian Islands, made up almost 
entirely of Japanese-Americans 
won distinction in twenty-eight days of 
steady fighting for Cassino. 

C. L. Sulzberger, New York Times 
correspondent with the U. S. Fitth 
Army in Italy reports that the men of 
this battalion have fought with tre- 
mendous bravery, sustained stiff cas 
ualties and carried heavy loads uncom- 
plainingly. Mr. Sulzberger describes his 
first encounter with the “Puka Puka’ 
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World Movement! 


battalion. “Apparently they feel they 
are serving in a sort of crusade to make 
the rest of America understand that 
they, too, are good and loyal citizens. 
They had been in one of the toughest 
sections of the line for four nights and 
fe days. They had eaten nothing but 
cold K rations. They were under con- 
sant German observation and fire and 
could not even move during sunlight. 
Such blankets as they had were of little 
use in a steady cold rain. Many of them 
had bad trench foot, to which these 
men accustomed to the tropics were 
especially susceptible. To them this in- 
fection is unusually dangerous, since it 
seems to affect their circulatary system 
and often necessitated amputation.” 

The full story of this battalion and 
its losses cannot yet be told. It took San 
Michele in a night attack. It launched 
the first infantry attack right around 
Cassino, getting ahead of other units 
in its enthusiasm. It held the terrible 
Castle Hill sector. The only. difficulty 
reported has been the effect on the 
morale of our fighting forces of the 
misguided patriotism which is becom- 
ing increasingly prominent in current 
magazines, and which holds that “the 
only good Japs are dead ones.” 

The colonel of the regiment to which 
the battalion is attached, a gravely cour- 
teous Southerner, has the highest re- 
gard for them as has the general com- 
manding the division. Their battalion 
commander says he would never want 
to serve with another unit. “They are 
fine men and I hope America realizes it.” 


Colonial Policy 

The Dutch government has recently 
established in a school for 
traning civil administrators for the 
Netherlands Indies. 

The new feature of this school is that 
it includes both Dutch and Indonesian 


students. Formerly there had existed 


Australia 


an Indonesian civil service, in direct 
charge of native affairs, while a Dutch 
corps, partly occupying the higher posi- 
tions, had the task of general super- 
vision. The candidates for the Indo- 
nesian corps were trained in the Indies; 
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those for the Dutch counterpart in the 
Netherlands. 

The new college eliminates this di- 
vision. The majority of the students are 
Dutch-speaking Indonesians; many are 


Australian Information Service 
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drawn from the Netherlands Navy, 
others from training camps in_ the 
United States and Great Britain, and 
some from the Dutch West Indies. All 
are being trained in the same work and 
the same ideal of civil service. Thus this 
institute is not only a practical measure 
in preparation for military victories to 
come, but it is a significant step imple- 
menting the announced policy of the 
Dutch goernment to establish a Com- 
monwealth of free and equal nations. 


Former Cannibals 

“Are you going to kill us when we 
get ashore?” fearfully asked one of the 
two American aviators who were being 
rescued by a Papuan native. 

“No,” replied the native. “We are 
taking you to a mfssion station.” 

“Is there a white man there?” asked 
the man with hope in his voice. 

“No, it is my father’s station: He is 
a priest.” 


This story was told by the Rev. John 
D. Bodger, of the Anglican Cathedral 
at Dogura, New Guinea. 

When two men torpedoed on the 
Lexington in the Coral Sea managed to 
make their way to Rossel Island, they 
were fed and cared for by the natives 
until they could be transported by plane 
to a hospital. It was on this same island 
60 years ago that 300 survivors of the 
shipwrecked French ship St. Paul were 
kept and fed by the natives only to be 
removed one or two at a time for the 
native feasts. 


Communications 


& From Sweden to Switzerland went 
Birgit Rodhe, General Secretary of the 
Swedish SCM. Her visa allowed her 
only ten crowded days in Geneva, 
bringing in news from the North and 
“outside,” soaking up the news that 
filters through to World’s Student 
Christian Federation headquarters from 
“inside” the four corners of tightly 
closed Europe. “I only wish we could 
keep her longer,’ Suzanne de Dietrich, 
WSCE Secretary, wrote. “She has won 
the hearts of all.” 


& Little news can come out from Bel- 
gium but a student leader writes to 
WSCF headquarters: “I don’t forget 
you in prayers.” 


© [In Central Chile, Robert Mackie 
boarded an express train headed south. 
Rudi Salat was on an express train 
headed north. At the appointed place 
the executives of Pax Romana (interna- 
tional Roman Catholic student secre- 
tariat) and of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation met to consult 
about plans for World Student Relief, 
jointly sponsored by both bodies. 


® Swedish students have raised $28,- 
000 to help 92 Finnish students carry 
forward university work at Upsala and 
Stockholm. “The purpose has been to 
promote mutual understanding in order 
to facilitate return to peace conditions.” 


By cable from Sweden: pANIsH 
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The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein. For he hath founded it upon 
the seas, and established it upon the 
floods. (Psalm 24: 1, 2) 


A little thing is our Earth, 

Slung, by a thread unseen, 

In a tiny trail round a lesser star: 

Beyond it—Infinitude, 

Universe beyond universe, 

Bright, estranged, unknowable, 

A little thing is our Earth, 

And beyond it is Infinitude. 

A little thing on our Earth is a home— 

A home where love dwells and grows 
fairer day after day— 

Beyond it are the unending multi- 
tudes, 

The swarming millions of humanity, 

Knowing and caring nought that it 
lives. 

A little thing is a home, 

And bounding it close is Death. 

Yet the love that dwells there 

Is not little, 

Nor is it bounded by Death. 

It is lord of all worlds: 

Deathless it is, and incorruptible. 

For Life it is of God’s Life, 

Who is Love. 

—American Student Hymnal 


Meditation 
The church is the only organism 
within a nation which by its very na- 
ture must be: loyal to a God beyond 
the state, to humanity beyond the 
nation, to the kingdom of God be- 
yond any actual social order. . . . The 
church is the only international or- 
ganism which has real roots in the 
various nations. . . . A church is not 
a Christian church at all unless its 
loyalties and outlook are international. 
In a world which is threatened by dis- 
integration the international church 
remains the chief hope. . . . If Chris- 
tianity is true in its ideal and in its 
religious faith, it is true for all the 
world. .. . For, in the event of a racial 
conflict between East and West, if 
there is no common faith, we shall 
emerge trom our present dark period 
only to enter an age which is even 
darker. 
—lohn C. Bennett 


“Be Stall and Know’... 


Christ’s Spirit taketh 
breath again 

Within the lives of holy 
men. 

Each changing age be- 
holds afresh 

Its word of God in hu- 
man flesh, 

Amid the meek of earth, 
whose ear 

Pure wisdom maketh 
quick to hear, 

Who know the founts 
of good and ill, 

And live in the eternal 
will, 

Sharing themselves and 
all their good 

In universal brother- 
hood; 

In whose sweet lives we 
still may see 
The One who walked in Galilee, 
And preaching through the human 

page 

Christ’s living gospel to our age. 


—W. C. Braithwaite 


The voice from Heaven crying in. the 
night 

“My soul is weary of my _ lonely 
throne; 

Unloved is he who owns the world 
alone 

In sole, supreme and solitary might. 

One crowning wonder yet remains to 
do. 

Behold, I make this mean and crumb- 
ling clod 

The loved and lover of Almighty God, 

Almighty in power, almighty in lov- 
ing too! 


Behold, I call my creature, even thee, 

The poor, the frail, the sinful, and 
the sad, 

And with my glory I will make thee 
glad: 

Come unto me, my friend, come unto 
me.” 

E’en so, the voice from heaven I 
heard, and came, 

And veiled my face, and plunged into 
the flame. 


—Al Halla; ( Translation) 


Teach us, good Lord, to serve Thee as 
Thou deservest; to give and not to 
count the cost; to fight and not to 
heed the wounds; to toil and not to 
seek for rest; to labor and not to ask 
for any reward, save that of knowing 
that we do Thy will; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

—I gnatius Loyola 


My country is the world; my flag with 
stars impearled, 

Fills all the skies. All the round earth 
I claim, 

Peoples of every name; 

And all inspiring fame, my_ heart 
would prize. 

Mine are all lands and seas, all flow- 
ers, shrubs and trees, 

All life’s design; 

My heart within me thrills, for all 
uplifted hills, 

And for all streams and rills; the 
world is mine. 

And all men are my kin, since every 
man has been 

Blood of my blood; 

I glory in the grace and strength of 
every race 

And joy in every trace of brotherhood. 


—Songbook of Coop- 


\ erative Recreation Service 


‘Compiled by 


HERBERT M. FINK 
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PROGRAM PLANNING 


.. . Conversations with Christian Association Cabinets 


Faster, 1944 

The elimination of Easter holidays in 
many colleges will make it essential 
that most Christian Associations ‘par- 
ticipate in planning for the campus- 
wide celebration of this occasion. The 
plight of our world is much like that 
of Jesus’ followers during his trial and 
crucifixion. We are discouraged and 
wonder if it is possible for the spirit of 
God to triumph in the affairs of men 
enguifed in war. A_ service which 
catches the true meaning of the resur- 
section, with the knowledge that God 
has power over evil, will undergird the 


faith of students. 
Bible Study 


Many Associations use the Lenten 
period preceding Easter as a time for 
special concentration on study of the 
Christian faith. See the excellent sug- 
gestions for Bible Study on page ro of 
the February INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Religious Emphasis Week 

Many colleges devote three to five 
days during Lent to special considera- 
tion of the resources and demands of 
the Christian religion. The names given 
these periods are varied: Christian Em- 
bassy, Religious Focus Week, Campus 
Conference on Religious Values, Cam- 
pus Christian Mission. The NICC Pro- 
gram Commission asked Herbert King 
to study the methods used in the most 
effective weeks. A pamphlet entitled 
‘Planning an Effective Religious Em- 
phasis Week” has been prepared and 
will be sent each Christian Association 
president. According to Mr. King, the 
success of such a week depends in large 
measure upon the earnestness of the 
Student-Faculty Planning Committee’s 
desire to enrich and vitalize the reli- 
gious life of the campus. 


SCA Elections 

Most Christian Associations elect new 
oficers in March, asking them to as- 
sume their new duties late in April. It 
is customary to elect the president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer from 
a list of nominations made by a nomi- 
hating committee appointed by the re- 
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The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration unites student Christian groups 
in forty nations. Members of YMCA’s, 
YWCA’s,. SCA’s, and church student 
groups constitute the United States 
membership of the WSCF. 


tiring president. Other members of the 
cabinet are selected by the new presi- 
dent in consultation with the newly 
elected officers and the employed secre- 
tary or faculty adviser. The three to five 
members of the Advisory Board whose 
terms expire during the year are usu- 
ally elected by the SCA membership 
at the time of the election of student 
officers. 

The choice of SCA leaders for the 
coming year is most important. In their 
hands will be responsibility for direct- 
ing the Association program in a year 
when students are in desperate need of 
religious resources and when it is im- 
perative that they understand the forces 
operating in our society and help see 
that America makes the choices which 
will lead to justice and lasting peace. 
(See pages 77-90, 4 New Program Book 
for Student Christian Associations, by 
Fern Babcock.) 


Conferences and Projects 

Newly elected officers and other cabi- 
net members will give invaluable help 
by participating in the Spring Cabinet 
Training Conference and the Summer 
Conference nearest your campus. The 
lite of your Association can be greatly 
enriched by having members take part 
in the various summer projects outlined 
on page 16. If you do not have a Con- 
ference and Projects Committee, ap- 
point one now so that it may start to 
bring these opportunities to the atten- 
tion of every student. 


Suggestions for Panel Leaders 
Winburn Thomas, general secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 
makes the following suggestions to par- 
ticipants in panel discussions: 
—Make statements rather than speech- 
es. Most ideas can be stated in night- 
letter length. The purpose is to affect 


group thinking rather than to exhaust 
a subject. 

—The speaker should stand and face 
the audience while making his original 
statement and when answering ques- 
tions addressed to him. 

—Discussion may be stimulated by 
members of the panel or by the chair- 
man. If the group does not respond, 
close the meeting early rather than let 


it drag. 


Christian Vocation 

One of the major convictions of the 
students attending the Wooster Con- 
ference is that all Christians are called 
to dedicate their entire lives to God and 
to work through the vocation for which 
they are best fitted, either at home or 
abroad, at the task of making God's 
will operative in every aspect of life. 
One student said, “Always betore Chris- 
tianity has asked for a tiny segment 
of my life. This conference asks for all 
of it and I am responding.” What can 
Christian Associations do to help every 
student gain the same compelling sense 
of fulfilling God’s will through his vo- 
cation? Among the things SCA’s can 
do are: 


Devote five SCA meetings to Chris- 
tian Vocation (1) Channels for Build- 
ing a Better World, in which seven 
students speak on what individuals can 
do through personal relationships, the 
home, the church, other community 
agencies, a labor union, political activ- 
ity, and one’s vocation; (2) God and 
the Day's Work, a review of the book 
by Robert L. Calhoun; (3) Community 
Leaders Who Express Their Religious 
Convictions through Their Vocations, 
a talk by a faculty member, minister or 
other community leader; (4) Christian 
Conviction and My Vocational Plans, a 
panel discussion by five students; (5) a4 
worship service of vocational dedica- 
tion. 

Hold a campus conference on Chris- 
tian Vocation. 

Conduct a seminar for seniors on 
Strategic Vocations for Enduring Free- 
dom. Pamphlet available for 15c from 


the Womans Press. 
—F.B. 
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Why Christians Must Guide Social Change 


WHERE DOES os, 
RELIGION COME IN? ... 


HIS JOB IN THE CRISIS 


IS RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK makes the 
Christian more sensitive to per- 
sonal need and human values, 
more alert to what is happening to the 
minds and spirits of human beings. He 
has a deep concern wherever the growth 
of personality is thwarted. He is con- 
scious of unrealized possibilities that 
may escape the notice of those who 
maintain no conscious devotion to God. 
He is considerate of the rights and 
needs of those who oppose him. He is 
never ruthless, even toward enemies. 
He is likely to be more rigorous in 
his analysis. He goes beneath surtace 
symptoms to underlying causes in so- 
cial institutions and in human nature. 
He does not make glib generalizations 
or expect easy progress. He sees the re- 
lation between local incidents and so- 
cial processes. He is humble about his 
own shortcomings. He does not judge 
individuals too harshly. He is aware of 
the extent to which self-interest centers 
in the social attitudes of all groups, in- 
cluding his own. Yet he is penetrating 
in his criticism of the existing order. 
His religious experience makes him 
more resolute 1n action. He is thor- 
oughly committed to God and his pur- 
poses for the world. Although he will 
not arouse opposition needlessly, he is 
willing to suffer for the right. He takes 
risks on behalf of causes. He maintains 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
right. 
He is strengthened by a sense of 
Christian community. He has identified 
himself with a great prophetic tradition 
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that spurs him to creative expression 
within it. He prizes the association of 
kindred spirits, regardless of color or 
class. He is a member of a fellowship 
that is world wide. 


Blueprint for Social Action 

Keen observers of American life say 
it 1s characteristic of us to talk much 
about ideals and be too little concerned 
about intermediate steps. Other critics 
say we are likely to go into action with- 
out being quite sure where we are go- 
ing or why. The more concretely Chris- 
tians try to express their social purposes 
in political terms, the more likely they 
are to disagree. Yet the case for politi- 
cal activity on the part of individuals 
and groups is stated strongly by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick: 

“We cannot honestly believe in fine ideals 
as Christians and fail to get into the game for 
them as citizens. . . . The creators of the new 
order must have political intelligence, and in a 
democracy this constitutes one of the major 
educational functions of the organized church.”’ 


Our problem as Christian students, 
looking toward the improvement of 
social relationships all along the line, 
now and in post-war years, is not 
whether we shall undertake social ac- 
tion but Aow. 

Do you agree with this summary of 
our obligation for social action as a 
Movement: 

1. To translate Christian principles into 
specific next steps affecting the structure of 
our society, not only in our ¢olleges, but in 
local communities, the nation, the world. 

2. To stir individual students to social ac- 
tion, each in accordance with his convictions. 

3. To bring pressure to bear as groups for 
or against particular measures, when the rights 
of minority viewpoints are fully respected and 
the imperfect character of any specific program 


is recognized. 


Change Here for the Post-war 
W orld! 


Christian students and Christian As- 
sociations have an important stake in 
helping to carry on a study of basic 
issues and principles related to the post- 
war period. The post-war task of res- 
toration and renewal relates both to the 
individual and to society. It deals both 
with the inner life and with practical 


forms of service. It is remedial and re. 
constructive. It may be broken down 
into these “assignments”: 


1. Relieving physical want: helping to pro. 
vide food, medical treatment, and other form, 
of rehabilitation to the victims of war in allie 
and occupied countries. 

2. Helping men readjust to normal life. 
work with prisoners of war; retraining for 
peace-time jobs; counseling and therapy fo, 
mind and body. 

3. Renewing Christian faith: overcoming 
the disillusionment and hardness that are , 
common aftermath of war; breaking dowp 
distrust and hatred; helping men find a faith 


to live by. 


4. Adapting economic patterns to post-war 
resources and needs: helping to work out q 
system of production and distribution that wil) 
function to provide all families with what the 
British call the “four decencies” of housing, 
food, clothing, education. 

5. Interpreting the meaning of the world 
crisis; declaring fundamental Christian prin. 
ciples that form the basis for an enduring 
peace; developing an informed public opinion 
on current questions related to the post-war 
world and studying specific proposals for world 
organization and domestic social change. 


Spotlighting the Big Ideas 


Look and listen! Add drama, color, 
motion to public affairs through the 
use of moving pictures, the radio, maps, 
charts. Take individual differences into 
account. There are people who remem- 
ber what they hear, people who remem- 
ber better what they see. Whenever 
possible, supply concrete illustrations. 
The completely concrete illustration, of 
course, is the field trip, which brings a 
group into actual contact with an ex- 
isting problem or situation. Go to that 
labor union meeting; go down into a 
coal mine; go into a war boom town, 
watch the graveyard shift in action, se 
the homes in which the workers lie! 
PB And speaking of movies, make The 
Negro Soldier a must on your list. Ask 
your neighborhood theatre to get this 
film, or get it yourself and arrange a 
meeting around it (available after April 
1 from OWI). If you don’t have a 
projector, borrow one. There are more 
16 mm. sound motion picture projectors 
in the U. S. than there are motion pic 
ture theatres. Write the YMCA Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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pm Other aids to study and discussion: 


The “Y' Secretary and Social Issues. Case 
studies in social leadership. Association Press, 

75 cent 


Educating for Civic Responsibility. Paul M. 
Limbert. Association Press, $4.25. 

“Enduring Bases of Christian Action.” John 
c. Bennett, Social Action, June, 1943. 25 cents. 

Social Salvation. John C. Bennett. An older 
hook dealing at length with the role of re- 
ligion in affecting social change. $2.00. 

Christian Faith and Sox ial Action, by Rose 
Terlin, Womans Press, 35 cents. 

Information Service. Weekly bulletin of the 
Federal Council’s Department of Research and 
Education, a valuable guide to current devel- 
opments in social thought and action. $2.00 a 
year. 
~ Social Action. Monthly publication of the 
Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
onal Christian Churches. $1.00 a year. 

Washington Letter, published each week by 
the Friends Committee (2111 Florida Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 8, D. C.); 
and interprets the meaning of proposed na- 


states the facts 


onal legislation and reports on progress of 
legislation: $1.00 a year. 


—Paul M. Limbert 


One College... 


Even a small college can do some- 
thing significant on the public affairs 
front! 

North Park College abandoned class- 
es for three days in January to give 
attention to America’s opportunities 
and responsibilities in the postwar 
world. Special emphases: the role of 
education and of religion in the com- 
ing reconstruction. 

At the plenary sessions ideas were 
srted and crystallized in resolutions 
calling for United States membership 
in a world organization (of which a 
world police force would be a part); 
provision for the defeated nations to 
choose their own leaders and their own 
form of government; abandonment of 
the principle of white supremacy as in- 
compatible with world harmony; more 
aggressive and unified leadership on 
the part of the Church in contributing 
toward the establishment of peace. 


The YMCA Speahs 
Out! 


At a meeting in January, YMCA Na- 
tonal Board and committees, number- 
ing some 150 persons, discussed the 
question: “dre the American people 
prepared to meet the questions and 1s- 
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“culture of complacency”, 


A Certain Blind Man 


Essays on the American Mood 
By ROBERT ELLIOT FITCH 


An incisive, and at times sharply satir- 
ical, critique of the Anglo-American 
together 
with a constructive analysis of the 
spiritual traditions and the spirtual 
destiny of the American people. $2.00 


Bringing Up 
Ourselves 
By HELEN G. HOGUE 


Executive Secretary of 
The Girls’ Friendly Society 


“Written with a welcome 
simplicity, the book is a good 
manual for parents particu- 
larly ...well worth reading 
during these times of stress.” 

—Cleveland Press. $1.50 


In Search of 
Maturity 


By FRITZ KUNKEL 


“Deserves the widest possi- 
ble reading. Deeply probing 
and provocative—represents 
the outline of a penetrating 
psychology based on Chris- 
tian principles.”’ 
~—Christendom. 


$2.75 
at all bookstores 


The Legacy of the 


“Intelligent, 
provocative of occasional dissent, full 
of solid historical substance, and bub- 
bling with ideas.” 


Charles 


Liberal Spirit 


By FRED G. BRATTON 


scholarly, enlightening, 


$2.75 
Scribner's Sons 


—Christian Century. 


sues that face the country in building a 
stable and constructive peace?” 


There was clearcut agreement that: 

1. The year 1944 1s a critical year—per- 
haps the decisive year of the war and of the 
peace. 

2. There ts deepéning apprehension among 
informed leaders regarding present trends; for 
example, the possibility of a retreat, as in 
1920, from responsibility in world affairs; 
growing reliance on military might; a new 
imperialism after this war; a wave of hatred 
toward enemy peoples. 

3. The people of the United States are ill 
prepared to meet this crisis, largely because we 
are farther removed from the war, have sufler- 
ed less, tend to be self-sufficient, want to get 
back to normal, tend to approach relef and 
reconstruction abroad in a spirit of doing good 
for others, are divided at home along racial, 
economic, and political lines. Our men in unt- 
form have little understanding of the real 1s 
sues of the war or the peace and have little 
opportunity for discussion. 

4. Christians are “on the spot’; we face 
a basic challenge. We must proclaim the 
fundamental principles on which alone world 
order can be based. Knowledge alone is not 
enough. We must be spiritually prepared. Our 
leaders must speak the language of the states- 
man on specific issues and speak with a united 
voice as Christians. We must learn how to 
translate Christian principles into simple terms 
that will reach the man on the street and the 
man on the farm. 


Outcome of the meeting was the 
new nationwide Victory-to-Peace Pre- 


paredness Campaign—a fresh ap- 


proach to a program otf public affairs 
and citizenship. First step in the cam 
paign is a series of planning confer- 
ences throughout the country in Feb- 
ruary and March. A new bulletin, to 
appear soon, will analyze specific issues 
before the country and sugyest lines of 
action that are urgent and concrete. 


Social Action and 
Sacial Seruice 
“There are tasks to be done within 
any social order that have as their pur- 
pose the improvement of the conditions 
of life for individuals and families, the 
relief of specific forms of distress, the 
rescue of as many people as can be 
rescued from the ill effects of existing 
institutions. These remedial tasks are 

forms of soctal service. 

Social action \ooks beyond these to 
the changing of the basic structures of 
the world’s life. It seeks to overcome 
the causes of poverty. It challenges the 
existence of the system of racial segre- 
gation. It is concerned about the devel- 
opment on a world scale of political 
institutions which will end the night- 
mare of international anarchy and war.” 

John Coleman Bennett in the Feb- 
ruary (1944) Christian Herald. 
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